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EXTRAORDINARY CASE of a MAN who CRUCI- 
FIED HIMSELF. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


F the many wonderful torments which fanaticism and in- 

sanity have led men to inflict upon themselves, [ do not 
remember that I have ever heard of a case more extraordinary 
than the following. The narrative was originally presented 
to the world by Dr. Ruggieri, professor of clinical surgery 
at Venice ; and forms, altogether, a most curious and singu- 
Jar phenomenon in the history of the human mind. The in- 
dividual who voluntarily underwent this self-martyrdom, was 
named Matihew Lovat, a Venetian, and a shoe-maker by 
trade. From his earliest infancy he had exhibited signs of a 
perverted imagination, but he still continued to work at his 
business; nor was ituntil his forty-sixth year that he determined 
upon performing this act of “ pious suicide,” as Signior Rug- 
gieridevominates it. It was on the morning of the 19th 
July, 1805, that he succeeded in carrying his dreadful pur- 
pose into execution ; and the manner in which he accom- 
plished it exhibits a remarkable instance, either of fortitude or 
insensibiliy, Dr, Ruggieri seems inclined, indeed, to sup- 
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pose the latter case ; and argues that, in persons who arejy 
sane, the muscular irritability is so slight, that their Perce 
tions uf pain are greatly blunted, Whether this physicald 
duction be correct or not,’ shail not now discuss ; by 
merely confine myself to the following detail of facts as ny 
rated by the doctor, and which, [ think, cannot be uninterestig 
to your readers, ; 

Having determined to crucify himself, he wrought, 
litle every day in forming the instrument of his tortor, 
and provided himself with the necessary articles:of ‘nails, rope, 
bands, the crown of thorns, &c. As he foresaw that j 
would be extremely difficult to fasten himsclf securely upy 
the cross, he made a net of small cords capable of sup 
porting his weight, in case he should happen to-disengage him 
self fromit. The net he secured at buttom, by fastening it 
in a knot at the lower extremities of the perpendicular bean, 
x litle below the bracket designed to support his fee, 
and the other end was stretched to the extremiies of th 
transverse spar which formed the arms of the cross, so thatit 
had the. appearance, in front, of a purse turned upside 
down. From the middle of the upper extremity of the set, 
thus placed, proceeded one rope, and froin the point at which 
ihe two spars forming the cross intersected each other, asx 
cond rope proceeded, both of which were tirmly tied toa 
bean in the inside of the chamber, immediately above the 
window, of which thé parapet was very low ; and the length 
of these ropes was just suflicient to allow the cross to rest 
horizontally upon tue floor of the apartment. 

These cruel preparations bein, ended, Matthew proceeded 
to crown himself with thorns, ef which two or three pierced 
the skin which covers the forehead. Next, with a white 
handkerchief bound round his loins and thighs, he covered 
ile place formerly occupied by the parts of which he had 
deprived himself, leaving the rest of bis body bare. ‘Ther, 
passing his legs between the net and the cross, seating 
himseli upon it, he tock one of the nails destined for his 
hands, of which the point was simooth and sharp, and, 
introducing it into the palm of ‘the Ieft, he drove tt, by 
striking its head on the fleor, until the halt of it had ape 


‘ 
] 
! 


peared through the back of the hand. He now adjusted his 
feet to the bracket which had beco prepared to receive them, 
the right over the left, and taking a nail, five Freaech inches 
anda haif loag, of which the point was aiso polished a d 
sharp, and pacing ton the upper foot with his leit hand, 
he drove it with a mallet, whic he held in his rigit, anti he 
het only penetrated both bis feet, but entering the dole 
prepared foritin the bracket, made its way so fir ti rough 


ihe tree of the cross, as to fasten the victim firmly to it. He 


planted 
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planted the third nail in his right hand as he had managed 
with regard to the left, and having bound himself by the 
middle to the perpeadicular of the cross by a cord, which 
he had previously stretched under him, he set about inflicting 
the wound in the side with a cobler’s knife, which he had placed 
by him for this operation. It dic not occar to bin, how- 
ever, atthe moment, that the wound ought to be in the right 
side, and not in the left, and in the cavity of the breast, and not 
of the hypocondre, towards the internal angle of the abdominal 
cavity, without, however, injuring the parts which this cavity 
contains. Whether fear checked his hand, or whether he in- 
tended to plunge the instrament to a great depth by avoidiny 
the hard and resisting parts, it is not easy to determine ; but 
there were observed in the neighbourhood of the wound, 
several scratches across his body, which scarcely divided the 
skin. My own opinion is, that he had scratched his side in 
this manner, when probing for a place that would present no 
obstacles to his knife—- which, according to Matthew Lovatt, 
represented the spear of the passion. 

These bloody operations being concluded, it was now 
necessary, inorder to complete the execution of the whole 
plan which he had conceived, that Matthew should exhibit 
himself upon the cross to the eyes of the public ; and he 
realized this part of it in the following way. ‘The cross was 
laid horizontally on the floor, its lower extremity resting 
upon the parapet of the window, which, I have already 
said, was very low; so raising himself, by pressing upon the 
points of bis fingers (for the nails did not allow him to use 
his whole hand, either opened or. closed), he made several 
springs forward, until the portion.of the cross which was 
protruded over the parapet, overbalancing what was within 
the chamber, the whole trame, with the poor fanatic upon 
it, darted out at the window, and remained suspended out- 
side of the house, by the ropes which were secured to the 
beam in the inside. In this predicament, Lovat stretched 
hishands to the extremities of the transverse beam which 
formed the arms of the cross, to insert the nails into the 
holes which had been prepared for them; but whether it was 
outof his powerto fix both, or whether he was obliged to use 
the right in some coneluding operation, the fact is, that when 
he was seen by the people who passed in the street, he was 
suspended under the window, with only his left band nailed 
to the cross, while his right hung parallel to his bedy, on the 
outside of the net. It was then eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. As soon as he was perceived, some humane people 
ran up stairs, disengaged him from the cross, and put him 
to bed. A surgeon of the neighbourhood was called, who 
plunged his feet into water, introduced tow, by way of cad- 
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dis, into the wound of the hypocondre, which he assured they 
did not penetrate into the cavity, and, after having prescribg 
some cordial, instantly took nis departure. 

Dr. Ruggieri himself was the person who next saw hiq, 
and, under his superintendance, he recovered from his sek 
inflicted wounds. It was perfectly ascertained from examin 
tion, that the nails had entered by the palm of the lang 
and gone out at the back, making their way between th 
bones of the metacarpus, and without producing any injury jy 
them. The nail which wounded the feet had entered first th 
right foot between the second and third bones of the metatys 
sus towards their posterior extremity ; ther the left, betwee 
the first and second of the same bones, the latter of which} 
had laid bare and grazed. The wound of the bhypoconde 
penetrated to the point of the cavity. 

This wretched man, after he had recovered, was removed 4 
a lunatic hospital, where, however, he exbibited no symptom 
of madness, except those which religion is apt to engende, 
At intervals he would refuse all food, in order to mortify nature 
and these resolutions frequently repeated, reduced him 
that state which terminated in death. Certainly his volantay 
crucifixion, so far as L know, stands unexampled in the hisioy 
of mankind. 

I remain, 


J, PHILLIMORE 
Lewes, January 14, 1815. 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


HE following is extracted from the last number d 

“ The British Lady’s Magazine,” a publication whic, 
from the originality of its pages, appears deserving of tle 
liberal encouragement we understand it has experienced. 


« To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
« SIR, 


I was reading, the other day, Shakespeare’s ‘ Midsumme 
Night’s Dream,’ and met with the following passage : 


* St. Valentine is past. 
* Begin these wood- birds but to couple now ?” 
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“« Although the text of the author bos been almost smothered 
in. verbal criticisms, whether then onelt to be then, ot this 
ought to be thal, yet iL ts seldom inhat UY Use ful or entertainmg 
information is found in the notes of ihe comiment.tors it 
occurred to me that the observance of St. Valentiue’s Day 
was a subject about which we knew little or nothing, and 
that some intelligence would have been acceptable; but, on 
looking to the bottom of the page, L was oaly referi d toan 
old saying, that birds couple on St. Valentine’s Day. Lb 
wished to know who was tins St. Valentine, ef whom we hear 
so mach, particularly in ovr youth—what was the origin 
of the custom of sending amorous epistics on his anniver- 
sary, the 14th of February, and how long it ins exisied. 
Upon these thice points [ endeavoured to satisfy myself 
from other sources, the result of which | will communi- 
cate for the benefit of such as think it worth white to read 
what follows, premising, as Lhave done, that it will afford 
Jittle instruction, and less cutertainiment, especially to those 
who look for any pretiv copies of verses, to be tran- 
scribed and added to the overwhelming nuwber of love 
sick lays that load the groaning mails on the fourtecuth 
of February, and, like Gabriel Llarvey’s pampiilets against 
the witty Tom Nash, require almost a wa 
vevance. 

“ My first dip into the obscurity of former times was not 
very successful, L found that St. Valeatine was a Roman 
bishop, sapposed to have been belieaded on or about the 14th of 
February, during the reignef the Emperor Claudian. tiow 
can this (thought 1) have avy thing to do with our mode of 
celebrating his festival, unl.ss, because by love a man loses his 
wits, people have chosen a tatclory saint who lost his head ? 
But, then, why not fx upon ery other? At my next dip, 
I thought 1 had obtained « solution ; for Mr. Wheatley, tu 
his © Observations upon the Common Prayer, says,that \ alene 
tine. wagia‘saint § remarkable for lis love 3 bur the addition 
of the words, and charity,’ was to me a grievous disappointe 
ment. 


vygon for their cou- 


\ec 


’ 


“ Lf Lcould discover no facts, F could make conjectures 
(which Dr. Warburton thought better things), and, in an old 
copy of sume verses by Gower, an ancient poct, wham Shake» 


speare has tuade his prolegue-s 4 
I 


: peaser 1 r Pericles,’ I found 
that.the word was piinted Valentyde, without any utle 
OF canonization. As tyde, in our elder writers, me aut time, 
and asthe firstiwo syilablos might be desived from a Lata 
verb, signitying to be well, Valentyde might originally wean 
only the time or season of saiatation, L imagined that it had 
been subsequently misprinted, and that, the festival of St. 
Valentine falling about that period ef the year, the wile had 
been 
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been erroneously given to a mere appellation of a_particuly 
seuson. [| pronounced this conjecture very plausible at 
time, but bnever could find any thing afterwards to ‘co, 
firm it. After much searching and braining, I at last cag 
to the conclusion that the name of the saint in question 
was used only to denote the portion of the year wien th 
inhabitants of the air begin to choose their mates, aif 
when the inhabitants of the earth, by more than the me 
analogy of nature, might be supposed to be inclined to sele 
theis’s. By our earliest writers Valentine’s Day is alway 
inentioned with refeience, either remote or immediate, to thy 
analogy. 

“ Love, whose month is ever May, is proverbial, an 
with no men more so than with our ancient authors. Opé 
of the most beautiful parts of the ‘ Romaunt of the Rox! 
is adescription of May as the monthof love, joy, and harmony, 
with all the creatures of the globe. How, then, coll 
the dreary month of February be chosen as a synouimous pe 
siod? if | may so say. Upon this point I soon satisfed 
myself, by reflecting that, from Geoffrey Chaucer's tine, 
when Ltalian literature first made its way into this country, 
down to Mr. Waker Scot’s time, when it has almost departed 
from it, we have generally borrowed our descriptions of 
sevsons from that country, at least where it was not abso 
Intely necessary to paint our own. Few of ovr poets mate 
any allowance for the difference of climate, and_ hare 
spoken of February here as it would appear in Italy— 
Spenser, in many respects a close imitator of the Italians, 
iu his £ Shepherd’s Calendar,’ has however not fallen into this 
absurdity. The second eclogue for February begins, as tt 
naturally ovght, 


‘ Al! for pity! will rank winter’s rage 
* These bitter blasts never ’gin to asswage.’ 


“ The conclusion, therefore, that [ drew, in the total 
absence of more precise information, was, that St. Valeo 
tine’s Day was chosen to give a name to the season of love, 
which season was affixed according to Italian notions and 
ltalian climate. 

«* We have no means of ascertaining the observance 
of the festival of this saint much eailier than the reign 
of Edward IIL. Richard Il. or Llenry IV. when lived 4 
constellation of great men—not to mention more thao 
Chaucer, and his two friends Lidgate and Gower. As with 
the stais of heaven, so with the stars of carth—they seldom 
shine in solitary splendour ; but the twfluence and exauwple 
of one great man draws round him and stimulates those 
of 
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of kindred beam, though of lesser magnitade. Witness 
all the great aras of our literary history. Undoubtedly, 
the practice of interchanging what are called Valentines, 
or copies of verses, is a comparatively modern mode of 
celebrating the festival, when the art of writing became more 
general ; anciently, as appears from the old ballad quoted in 
the fourth act of Hamlet, and from other authorities, per= 
sonal visits were usual on St. Valentine’s Day, and these were 
not confined to the sex whose thoughts and form are of a 
coarser mould.’ 

« [ have before me a series of quotations upon this subject, 
from the earliest period of English poetry to its decey ia the 
reign of Charles If. shewing the gradual rise and progress 
of thecustom. I long very much to insert a few of ahem ; 
but they would, perhaps, be thought tedious, and the inmeve- 
rence might be shewn of passing unnoticed extracts from 
some of the fairest and sweetest flowers of antiquity, to en- 
joy the perfume of which no finer sense is required than 
that which is ordinarily possessed ; it might, indeed, be tasted 
by all, were they led into the paths through which the frag- 
rance streams; but, until within a few years, all have wandered 
almost solely in waysinfected by the unwholesome breath of 
the multitude, far from those blooming orange groves to 
whose forms age has given grandeur, and to whose flowers 
antiquity has imparted sweetness.* Of late, however, 
whe:her itarise from the comparative insipidity of the fragranee 
obtained from the annuals of our own day, or from any 
other cause, a spirit of inquiry has arisen into those produc. 
tons that delighted and instructed the ancestors from whom 
we derived our knowledge, and the reward has, 1 am cons 
fident, been equal to the labour. Under these circumstances 
I shall reserve until the next numbers some further remarks vpon 
this quesiion ; and [ shall then introriuce a few of my ouotas 
tions, which may be passed over by such of your readers 


is as are 


, Reither actuated by curiosity nor delight. ‘That they are few, 


or none, is the sincere belief of 
*¢. % &. 


* The orange groves of Versailles are the grandest in Europe. 


Some of the noble trees are known to he 4 or 500 years old, and no 
syinptom of decay is yer visible; the rowth is extremely slow, not 
arriving at perfecQon until the lapse of several aces. It was sald that 


the bloom acquires additional tatens 3 Of iragrance ip proporuon to 
the antiquity of the parent stem,” 
“ Loxpon, January, 1815.” 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 


—— 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 


PARISHIONERS OF CROYDON @. THE VICAR, CHURCH. 
WARDENS, AND WILLIAM CHATFIELD, BSQ, 


M = HART moved that William Chatfield, esq. treasurer 
of Croydon, in Surrey, should pey into court Moo) 
which he had received by the sale of certain waste lands. (An 
act of parliament had passed some time ago, to enable the 
parish of Croydon to re-build the court-house, purchase a piece 
of ground for a butter market, and another ‘piece of. ground 
for a burying ground. The viear aod churchwardens, 
with the assent of the inhabitants, were empowered ‘to! dis 
pose of a quantity of waste lamds. Mr. Chatfield was aps 
pointed treasurer, and had recenved all the money, part of 
which he reiased to pay over. De'tendant had admittedhe 
had received 1400]. or thereabouts ; but in the schedule, stated 
that he had in hand only 700]. ‘The notion was, that be should 
pay the sam of 14001. ia court, within a month 

Mr. Wilson objected to the money being paid into cour, 
asthe plaiatiffs would he¥e a controu!l over it. Defendant 
had jaid out the money proJuctively, and was ready to pag it; 
but that the present suit had been instituted without tlie sate 
tion of a vestry duly convened, 

The lord chancellor observed, that the money ought 
to be in the hands of the accoudtant-general, of | this 
court. The answer and schedule of defendant were irrecon- 
cileable, and all he could de was to give the party an 
opportunity of making an affidavit to explain what appeared 
consistent, 

Mr. Wilson observed, that this was a most vexatious pro 
ceeding. The defendant had been charged with retaining 
large sums of money beyond what he had ever received for his 
own use. ety 

The lord chancellor observed, that if there was to 
other question than what sum of mon y defendant ought to 
pay tnt court, the course would be clear. There was one pa» 
sage in defendant’s answer, which admitted that he had te 
ceived 14001, or “ thereabouts.” If there had been nothing 
awivore in bis answer, the court would have ordered him to pay 
in that sum, with such deductions as m thi be reasonable: 
but the court would never say, that 14001. or “ thereabouts,’ 
meant JOO) ‘Pherefore, the court would not conclude 
that Mr. Chatfield had been swearing inconsistently. It woald 
raihcr put him to explain what was the actual balance in bis 
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bands. Mr. C. would accordingly be prepared against the 
next hearing, with an explanatory affidavit. The next point 
was, what should be done with the money wheh paid? He 
had no notion, that the vicar, churchwardens, or treasurer, had 
been keeping the money for their own use, but in these 
disputes, where _one half the parish were displeased at 
money being retained, and the other half displeased at the sus- 
picion of a bad use being intended to be made of it, the best 
way. was to place the money with the accountant-general, 
This was a casein which of all others the money ought to 
bein the hands of the accountant-general. ‘The legislature 
had inflicted on the courtof chancery the torment of executing 
these jocal acts of parliament, and the ordinary suitors were 
put to additional expence by the time of the court being 
continually occupied in executing these acts. The legisla- 
twe had proceeded upon the principle, that if the money of 
public. bodies got into the hands of the accountant-general it 
was sure to be safe—it never could be improperly disposed 
of; for although parishes met with as worthy trustees and 
treasurers as there might be in Croydon, yet it was a fact, that 
public money inthe hands of public trustees and treasurers, 
was frequently called for in vain. The act of parliament 
in question had expressly declared, that as soon as money 
was received, it should be paid over to the accountant-ge- 
neral in trust. The proper order was, that Mr. C. should 
produce an affidavit explaining the apparent inconsise 
tency in his answer, stating the real balance in his hands, 
and afterwards pay what was due from him to the accountant- 
general, 


Frepruary 7, 1815. 
Lord Cholmondeley vy. Lord Clinton. 


THE lord chancellor declared his own opinion, and the 
unanimous opinion of the twelve judges, of the vice-chancel- 
lor, and the master of the rolls to be, that Mr, Montriou 
could not act as attorney or solicitor for Lord Cholmondcley 
against Lord Clinton, in any of the causes in Jaw and equity, 
ia which he had been engaged as attorney or solicitor for Lord 
Clinton. ‘¥ 

This we believe to be the first decision in which such a con- 
currence of judicial opiuion has been pronounced. 
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Fesruary 8, 1815. 
OYSTER BEDs. 

Udley v. Corporation of Whitstable. 


THE lord chancellor gave judgment this day, in this 
long litigated cause, which arose on the right of dredging 
for oysters, in certain beds on the coast of kent, by 
custom, or prescription immemorial, in poor per-ons and others 
near the sea, similar to copyhold rights in certain lordships or 
manors, 

The inhabitants had extended the trade by importation 
of marine materials, breed, &c. from distant parts, and some 
from the coast of France; and although the origin of the 
institution was too remote for human memory, anact of parliv- 
ment, was obtained under an eatly reign, to confirns the fact of 
incorporation. 

The plaintiff being admitted a member of the corporation, 
after previous services and expenditures for their use, filed his 
bill for an account of the funds, and payment of a balance 
due to him for his services. 

The great difficulty of this novel case was owing to the re- 
moteness of the origin of the institution, aud the doubt that 
it was a corporation, added to the want of any fund or ostensi- 
ble officer to act in such matters, the mode of approptiat- 
ing the fruits of the dredging for oysters having been prac- 
tised by dividing the same continually, as soon as received, 
among the proprietors, without any reservation for a fund to 
discharge the debts or other public necessities of the body core 
porate, and the distress to poor persons, children, aud aps 
prentices, in being ordered to refund. 

Some witty remarks were made at the bar on the ine. 
quality of the division of the fruits, the one contending 
that his clients had the shells only, while the conteuts 
went elsewhere ; and the other side contending, bis clients had 
neither the shells nor oysters, which was a worse distribution of 
the spoil. 

The lord chancellor was clearly of opinion that this 
was in facta corporation, notwithstanding the obscurity of 
its origin, and that the plaintiff was entitled to his debt 
with all eosts to this period. As to the distress of children 
apprentices that had immunities in the corporation by cou- 
tributiug towards the creation of a fund to pay debts and other 
necessary expenditures for use of the body corporate, that was 
incident to every corporation, and must be complied with in 
this instance, 

His 
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His lordship ordered a reference to the master to setile the 
establishment, uuless due. satisfaction be made or offered to 
the plaintiff, to save the vast expense, and which, if he-re- 
fused, would be remembered against Din finally, on ithe ques= 
tion of future costs ; ad:ling, that the terms of compromise 
aod refusal, if any, might be again mentioned in court. Judg- 


ment was given for the plaintll. 


Ora 
Customs of the Lana Religion, its Teinples, and Sacred 
Place 3. 


(Concluded from Page 104.) 


HE ground-plan of a temple is marked out with the 

greatest prec ision to correspond with the four cardinal 
points, so thatthe front may look direct south. A square is 
warked out, inthe ceutre and atthe four corners of which 
holes are dug, where sinall brass vessels with costly spices, me- 
dicines, and inscripiions, are deposited, consecrated with great 
solemuity for the ground-work of the temple, and covered 
up; after which the foundation of the building is laid. To 
give some idea of tlie Lama temples, I will subjoin a description 
of that where | resided for some time among the clergy 
in Mongolia. This temple was one of the ten built inthe remote 
provinces, of wood, in the Tibetian style of architecture ; the 
second in point of size, but the most important and regular of 
them all; the diocese of whose high-priest extended over 
several tribes and four other temples. Ln 1781, it consisted only 
of a centre building, which was the largest, and had at some 
distance round it four small temples facing the four points 
of the compass. The ecclesiastics, whose vanity rendered them 
solicitous to augment the splendour of their temple, in con- 


junction with the members of their diocese, wade further 


additions by erecting at the corners of the ceatre of the edi- 
fice four chapels of wood, of the same dimensions as the 
others ; so that it forined one grand temple composed of three 
rowsof buildings, having three in each row, containing within 
iis precinets about twenty dwelling-houses for the priests 
of thediocese, which produced a very animated and pleasing 
elect. Each of these chapels is destined for different so- 
lemnities, at which 
They differ in size alone ; as, according to the nature of the 
solemnity, a greater or aless number of officiating clergy is 
required, 
It 


“wat “ihe? 
the numerous ecclesiastics ofliciate.— 
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It has already been observed that all the temples front, the 
south. The building is invariably a regular square, with three 
doors, many windows, and twenty-four handsome pillars ; it has 
always « pretty lofty basement. Behind, towards the north, 
there is never any door or entrance, That where I resided, 
called Gendun Dardshaling, was surrounded externally with lat- 
tice-work connected with the roof of the edifice, to which there 
isan ascent by a small staircase. Over the roof, which de. 
scends obliquely on every side, was a smaller story, with lattice 
door and windows, designed for a chapel ; and above thata 
still swailer, empty apartment, gradually narrowing upwards, 
The top was crowned by an oblong entablature, for the de- 
corations of the temple, which consist of very large ugures 
carved in wood, placed in a row, and painted with gaudy 
colours, and the middlemost of which was gilded. This giided 
Bumba is a holy water-vessel ; the other figures on each side 
have an allegorical allusion to the philosopher's stone of 
the Bramins*, and have all very elegantly carved pedestals, of 
equal size, each representing a lotus, which the Burchans com- 
monly have for their seats. The rear of :be three stories of 
the roof is decorated with pretty carved work, which represents 
flames of fire (ossir), all exactly alike, bending downward from 
every side. On the lower side of the hanging projections, at 
the back of the three gradations of the roof, are knobs shooting 
downward into a point like flames; and on the upper side, on 
allthe three stories, are placed twelve monstrous dragons’ 
heads, cast in moulds, looking downward. This middle chapel 
has an ante-hall, nearly as large as the building itself, for such 
of the congregation as cannot find room within. It is sup- 
ported by twelve columns decorated with allegorical carvings ; 
and its large roof connects with the temple on the seeend story. 
Its three ridges give ita resemblance to a roof erected over 
thiee series of galleries, on which are also carved representa- 
ticns of flames, and at the corners and lower ends are fixed 
large dragons’ heads. The whole court round the temple is 
encompassed with a very good square ballustrade, which has on 
the sides gates for entiance with iron locks. These, as well as 
the bolts of the doors and windows of the templ:, are secured 
with a seal which stamps the impression of the Burchan 
sceptre. 

The four principal chapels erected on the outside, stand 
close to the court of the greattemple just mentioned, and 
are connected with it by means of distinct, inclosed court- 
yards, in the centre of which they are situated. The architee- 
ture of these chapels is precisely the same as that of the builds 
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* Sindamanih is an allegorical system of the philosopher's stone, 
and very curious and remui kable. 
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ing already described ; except that they have only one door, 
fewer windows and columns, no middle story ; but the same 
decorations to the roof both on the top and sides. 

In the exterior space at the four corners, at first left vacant, 
were afterwards erected, as | have already observed fous 
more chapels of different dimensions upon the plan of the other 
four principal ones. Ail the wood work and the inclosures of 
this edifice are painted of a brownish red colour, ‘The curious 
decorations on the top and edges of the roof, very beautifully 
painted, gilt and varnished, ure coustantly protected by particu- 
jar coverings from the influence of the weather, which are 
token off on the monthly prayer-days. 

On the oatside of these religious edifices is a deep well, with 
a large kitchen and aspacious cellar, of which a gencral use 
js made, when the people, assembled to solemn fast and 
prayer-days, provide fuod and drink for the numerous ecclesias- 
tics. At a little distance from the outermost door of tbe 
temple is a high altar forincense, and not far from the temple 
akind of tower, which has a lofty baleoay with an ascent by a 
fight of steps, an ornamented roof, and a galiery. From this 
place the wind-instruments aunouuce the time of meeting for 
public worship. 

Besides these edifices for the general purpose of re- 
ligion, the Mongols have here aud there in the country small 
chapels, on the outside of which they merely stop to pray as 
they pass by. They are called Bum-Cham, are elegantly built, 
surrounded with an inclosure, aud commonly stand on a hill. 
In these Bum-Chamw are deposited the sacred articles, which 
in their opinion assure the peace aad prosperity of the couuty, 
and the spiritual welfare of all creatures. 

The Russian Mongols have temples of this kind builtin theTibe- 
tian style, of wood and stone, near the Chinese frontiers in the 
government of Irkutzk, in various places, as on the river Tschi- 
koi, which was the fiist erected, and that under the superinten- 
dence of a Tibetian missionary. The priest of this principal 
temple was forming the diocesan of the clergy of the other 
nine temples ; but at present his prerogatives extend to bo more 
than two of them. This temple, in regard to size, is the 
most considerable of all, but the additional buildings are un- 
finished and gone to decay. Its two subordinate temples are 
likewise situated on the cast-side of the river Selenga; the 
one on the rivulet of Arra Karahtu, which falls into the 
nver Chilok ; the oiher at the springs of Buldsimer, near the 
Selenga, 40 wersts trom hKjachta. ‘The secoud chief temple, 
of which a circumstantial des¢ ription has been given, is 
Situated 25 wersts from the town of Sselenginsk, on the south- 
West side of the great lake of MKulling Nuhr, called by the 
Rustidhs there Gusinoi Osero. Of the other four, temptes, 
under 
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under the superjotendence of the latter, the first lies to the 
northward beyond that lake, near the rivulet of Sagasstah, 
which falis into it; the second ov the river Sidda, about 39 
wersts north-west of Kjachta ; the third more westward, on 
the river Octtscholtah; and the fourth still further west. 
ward, on the river Gosolah. In the territory of Nertschinsk 
aretwo more temples of this kind ; the one on the river Zolk 
chur Gol, which tills by means of the Chilok into the 
Selinga, and the other on the river Chuddai-Gol, which dis 
charees itself into the Udaand Selenga, All these ten temples 
are individually termed Kumirna by the Deurian Russians, bee 
cause they are but litte acquainted with the Mongol appella- 
tien Dazzang. 





Madame de Stael’'s Account of the Destruction of her 
Bovk entitled “ Germany,” and her oxn Banishment 
Sron France, by Order of Napoleon Euonaparte. 


FTER L had put my manuscript into the hands of my 
bookseller, a decree appeared, declaring, that no work 
could be printed tll it had been examined by the censors; 
and adding, that even then the ministers of police should have 
a right to suppress it altogether. 

My bookseller, however, took upon hisiself the responsibility 
of the publication of my beok, after submitting it to the 
censors, and thus our contract was made. [ came to res 
side within forty leagues of Paris, to superintend the print. 
ing of the work, and ii was upon that occasion that, for the 
Jast time, [ breathed the air of France. I had, however, 
abstained, inthis book, as will be seen, from making any re- 
flections on the political state of Germany : | supposed my- 
self to be writing at the distance of fifiy years from the pres 
sent time; but the preseat time will not suffer itself to be tor- 
gotten. Several of the censors examined ny manuscript ; they 
suppressed the diflerent passages which lL have now restored, 
and pointed out by notes. With the exception, however, 
of these passages, they allowed the work to be printed, as I 
now publish it, for 1 have thought it my duty to make no 
alteration in it. lt appears to me a curious thing to shew 
what the work is, which is capable, even now in France, of 
drawing down the most cruel persecution on the head of its 
author. 

At the moment when this work was about to appear, 
and when the ten thousand copies of the first edition had 
been actually printed off, the minister of the police, well 
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;nown under the name of General Savary, sent lis gens darmes 
tothe house of the bookselicr, with orders to tear the whole 
edition in preces, and to place sentinelsat the diferent entrances 
ta the warehouse, for fear a single copy of this dangerous writ- 
ing sould escape. A commissary of police wis charged witta 
ihe superintendance of this expedition, in which General 
Syvary easily obtaiued the victory; and the poor comimis- 
sary, it is said, died of the fatigue he auderwent in too mi- 
nutely assuring himself of the destruction of so great a 
nuaiber of volumes, or rather to seeing them transformed inte 
poper perfectly white, upon which ne trace of bumaa reason 
remained ; the price of the paper, valued merely at iwenty 
louis by the police, was the only indemnification which th 
bookseller obtained from the miuister. 

Atthe same time that the destruction of 
going on at Paris, { received in the country an 
lwer up the copy froin which it bad be eu print d, and to quit 
France in four and tweaty bours. The conseripts are 
almost the only persons L kaow, for whom four aad 
twenty hours are considered a sufficient time to prepare for 
a journey: L wrote, therefore, to the tinister of the police, 
that [ should require eight days to procure money, aud my 
carriage, The following is the letter, which he seat me ia 
answer ; 


? 
my WolRe Wus 
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“ GeneERAL Pouics, 
“ Minister's Office, Paris, 3d Octoder, 1810. 


“ T received, Madam, thie letter that you did me the honour 
towrite tome. Your son will have apprised you I had no 
objection to your postponing your departure for seven or eight 
days. 1 beg you will make that time sulticieut for the ar- 
rangemenis you still have to make, because | cannot grant you 
more. 

“ The cause of the order, which I have signified to you, is 
not to be looked for in the silence you have preserved with re- 
spect to the emperor in your last work ; that would be a mis- 
lake ; no place could be found in it worthy of him; but your 
banishment is a natural consequence of the course you have 
constantly pursued for some years past. It appeared to nie 
that the air of this country did not agree with you, and we are 
hat yetreduced to seek for models amongst the people you 
adimire, 

“ Your last work is not French ; itis 1, who have put a stop 
tothe publication of it. L am sorry for the loss the book- 
seller must sustain, but itis not possible for me to suffer it to 
appear,” 
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I shall subjoin some reflections upon this letter, although 
it seems curious enough in itself. “ Lt appears to me,” says 
General Savary, “ thatthe air of this country did not agree 
with you.” What a gracious manner of announcing to a 
woma:, then, alas! the mother of three children, the daughs 
ter of a man who had served France with so much fidelity, 
that she was banished for ever from the place of her birth, 
without being suffered, in any manner, to protest against 
a punishment, esteemed the next in severity to death!— 
There is a French vaudeville, in which a bailiff, boasting 
ot his politeness towards those persons whom he takes to 
prison, says, 


0 
a 
{i 


Ainsi je suis aime de tout ceux que+j’arreic*, 


I do not know if such were the intention of General 
Savary. 

He adds “ that the French are not reduced to seek for models 
amongst the people I aduire 5” these people are the English 
first, and in many respects the Germans. At all events, [think 
I cannot be accused of not loving France. I bave shewn but 
too much sensibility iu being exiled from a country wheref 
have so meny objects of affection, and where those who are 
dear to me have such power of entertaining me by their genius! 
But, notwithstanding this attachment, perhaps too lively, for 
so brilliant a country, and its ingenious inhabitants, it did 
not follow that I was to be to:bidden to admire England. 
She has been seen like a knight armed for the defence of social 
order, preserving Europe, during ten years of anarchy, and 
ten yeurs more of despotism. Her bappy constitution was, at 
the beginuing of the revolution, the object of the hopes and 
efforts of the French. My mind still remains where their's 
was then. 


* « So I am loved by all I arrest.” 





Evtracts from the Travels of Captuins Lewis and Clarke, 
across the American Continent. 


5 bw isone of the most extraordinery books of travels 
that have appeared for many years. It is the official 
journal of au expedition sent out by the President Jeflerson, 
soon after the acquisiuon of Louisiana, to explore the Mus 
souri toits source, and from thence to proceed across the 
mountains, and find out the vearest water communication to 
the Pacific Qcean. The account which it gives of the ludian 


nations inhabiting the interior of North America, and of 


those 
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those who are settled near the shores of the Pacific, is highly 
ineresting and amusing. Among the latter the party passed 
the’ second winter of their exp,oratory excursion, and collected 
mech useful andimportant information respecting their peculiar 
customs, habits of life, and commercial pursuits. They are, 
pon the whole, a very interesting ps ople. “ The barmony of 
their private life,” says Captain Clarke, “ is secured by their 
ignorance of spirituous liquors, the earliest and nost dreadful 
present which civilization has given to the other natives of the 
continent” In traffic they are keen, acute, and intelligent, and 
ihey employ in all their bargains a dexterity and finesse 
which, if it be not learnt from their foreign visitors, may shew 
how nearly the cunning of savages is allied to the little arts 
of more civilised trade. They begin by asking double or treble 
the value of their merchandise, and lower the demand in pro- 
portion to the ardour or experience in trade of the purchaser ; 
and if be expresses any anxiety, the smailesi article, perhaps a 
handful of roots, will furnish a whole morping’s negociation. 
The greatemporium of their commeice is the Falls of the 
Columbia, where all the neighbouring nations assemble. The 
circumstance which furms the soul of this trade is the visit 
of the whites. They arrive generally about the month of 
April, and either remain until October or return at that 
period, during which time, having no establishment on shore, 
they anchor on the north side of the bay, which is a spacious 
wd commodious harbour. The accumulated trade of the 
Columbia now consists of dressed and undressed skins of 
elk, sea-otter, the common otter, beaver, common fox, spuck, 
and tiger cat. The articles of less importance are a small 
quantity of dried or pounded salmon, the biscuits made of 
the chappetell roots, and some of the manafactures of the 
neighbourhood. In return they receive gens, (which are 
principally old British or American muskcts,) powder, ball and 
shot, copper and brass kettles, brass tee-kettles aud coffee- 
pots, blankets from two to three points, coarse scarlet and blue 
cloth, plaies and strips of sheet copper and brass, large brass 
wie, knives, tobacco, fish-hooks, buttous, and a considerable 
quantity of sailors’ hats, trowsers, coats, and shirts. But the 
objects of foreign trade which are most desired are, common 
cheap heads, especially blue beads, of which the most inferior 
kind are esteemed beyond the finest wa npum,and are tempta- 
tions Which can seduce them to part with their most valuable 
tliects. ‘These beads are the vreat circulating medium of trade 
with all the nations on the Columb Ne 

“ These strangers,” 


* tre continues the journal, “ who visit the 
olumbia, 


| lor the purposes of trade, or hunting, must be 
either English or Amenecans—the Indians inform us, that 
they speak the same language as we do, and indeed the few 
Vol. 55. 2A words 
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words which the Indians have learnt from the sails; auch 
as musket, powder, shot, knife, file, heave the lead, d~—q 
rascal, and other phrases of that description, evidently 
shew that the visitors speak the English language. Bg 
as the greater part of them annually arrive in April, and 
either remain ‘till autumn, or revisit them at that time, which 
we could not clearly understand, the trade cannot be direct 
either from England or the United States, since the ships 
could not return thither during the remainder of the year,” 
They probably belonged to some settlement on the north 
west Coast. 

The nations on the banks of the Missouri, and in other 
parts of the interior of America, have less of this com. 
mercial spirit, and seem to be of a more savage and in 
tractable character. The journal contains a very curious 
detail of their manners, dispositions, and pursuits, the more 
to be depended on, since the party being provided with 
able interpreters, were placed on a footing of great in- 
timacy with many of them. The consummate address, temper, 
and judgment which the leaders of the party displiyed in 
their conduct towards them, can only be equalled by the skill 
and perseverance with which the whole expedition was con- 
ducted and terminated. 





A SAILOR’S FROLIC. 


~ long since, in the morning early, a sailor who 
had been lately paid off, and who had been rid. 


ing in a coach about the streets, with a fidler playing, — 


the preceding night, strolled into Covent-gurden-market, 
when he was asked by one of the basket-women if be 
wanted any thing carried for him? He replied, he wished 
to be carried himself to a place where he could get some 
breakfast. The woman, who wanted to go home to het 
lodging in St. Giles’s, agreed to take him in her basket, 
to a coffee-shop, the corner of High-street ; the sailor got 
in, first getting bis pipe lighted, and sat cross-legged, swoke 
ing his pipe, in the woman’s basket, which was set upon 
ber head by others of her own fraternity. She went off, 
followed by a great concourse of spectators of every de- 
scription, and without once resting, took her load to its des 
tination, when the sailor rewarded her with a pint of ra 
and a Il. note. 


POETRY. 
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TO A GENTLEMAN, 
On being presented by him with the Poems of Cowper. 


HRICE-HONOUR’D SIR! Oh how can words reveal 
The grateful pride—th’ exalted charm I feel? 
Jn vain the muse, with rapt’rous power, may sing; 
In vain the soul ascend on fancy’s wing— 
To speak my feelings, with enliv’ning glow, 
Too cool is all that verse can e’er bestow: 
For had I e’en a ray of COWPER’s flame 
To aid my song—and lead the muse to fame, 
‘Twould ne’er pourtray—(for thought all art defies) 
How proudly high my henour’d feelings rise! 


Tho’ ill-deserving—far beneath the claim 
Of such an honour—such exalted fame, 
I prize the gift, from whence it came, e’en more, 
Than miser’s treasure—heaps of Indian store; 
Since thy distinguish’d notice thus conveys 
A pleasing tribute to my youthful lays — 
A tribute more esteem’d, since in thy breast, 
To life’s best feelings science gives a zest; 
And, in retirement’s vale, her chaplet weaves 
Around thy brow, entwin’d by virtue’s leaves; 
For thou hast chosen that delightful seat, 
From haggard care a calm—a safe retreat ; 
That seat by wisdom far admir’d the most, 
The poet’s envy, and his proudest boast! 
Then how, ungrateful, can the honour’d muse 
Her meed of estimation e’er refuse ! 
Or fail to own thy approbation’s force, 
Which prompts her zeal, and stimulates her course; 
Impels her daring and presumptuous flight, 
And bids her climb e’en Pindus’ sacred height; 
Nay—while my soul can feel the charms of song, 
That thro’ my frame ectatic thrills along ; 
While, by its powers, the passions are refin’d, 
And grateful feelings reign within the mind, 
Thy name shall flourish trere, in calm repose, 
Amid the blast that time, tempestuous, blows ; 
There shallit reign—nor fear his howling wind, 
While yet a ray of memory’s left behind. 


Sherborne, January, 1815. G. M. BUTT, 








MOON-LIGHT. 


le lovely majesty the moon, 
Chaste empress of the silent night! 
Sheds, trom her cloudless zone,a nvon, 
A borrow’d noon of azure light! 
Friendly 
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Friendly to science, and the mus-, 
Her silvery orb illumes their way ; 
Presents those soft, enchanting views, 
Which shun the toil and blaze of day. 


Sweet nuise of every gen’ruus tie, = 
That can the social state improve ; 
Exalt the soul, endear the sigh, 
And form the heart to mutual love. 





Her changes too a Jecture read, 
As wisdom courts the placid scene: 
7 Tis contemplation’s nour, iuideed, 
Instructive, solemn, and serene. 


Aided by these, the studious mind 
Explores the path, which sages trod! 

And can, thro’ endless systems, find 
Fresh proofs of a creative God! 


Let genius feel her sacred glow, er 
And inspiration draw from far; 

She tlies these dusky realms below, 
From world to world, from star to star, 


Where can imagination stray, 
To find a more important theme 
Than Lire? which fleets so fust away, 
Revolving with the lunar beem 


P —_ 
How true this monito™ attends, 
lo teach us from reflection’s page t 
How much her fai:hful course befriends 
Advancing, and declining aye | 
Wrapt in the trance of thonght, we rise M 
From low pursuits, and mortal things; 
Talk with the virtuous and the wise 3 
Regardiess of the pride of kings. 
Whar, tho’ tic sua forsakes the sky, 
Shall we regret bis radiant train? 
Her milder giories meet the eye, th 
And tune devotiou’s grateful strain. 
ie the oy ba 
Phis chief design of Heaven, appears 
impress’ on all we see, end know ; = 
[ence order repulates the spheres, de 
\od makes the waters ebb and flow. as 
‘ ho can the be nteous signt perceive, W 
Her phases, influence, and laws; Te 
And not a Ruling Pow’r believe ? fi 
‘And not adore the Sov’reign Cause? 
: x 
She stil may wax and wane a while, 
Her usetul alternations trace: 
Ang on the carth benignant smile— p 
> ¢all time and motion close thelr race. \ 
What can ther ight of age survive, ‘ 
a2 \ hen strength a } action retrograde ? 1 


ale LAST mavon will arrive, 


And light uselt be lost in shade. 
MT must come, 
W hen change an hadows w Nhe o’er; 

rth: tomb, 
4 
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